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S  ERMON. 


“  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice.” — Psalm  xcvii.  1, 

These  are  the  words  of  a  heaven-taught  man,  and 
by  the  side  of  them  we  will  place  the  maxims  of  a 
pagan,  wise  very  far  beyond  his  generation.  “If  we 
understand  ourselves,”  says  Epictetus,  “  what  other 
thing  should  we  do,  either  publicly  or  privately,  than 
sing  hymns  to  and  speak  well  of  God  and  perform 
thanks  unto  Him1?  Ought  we  not,  when  we  are  dig¬ 
ging  or  ploughing,  or  eating,  to  sing  to  Him  a  hymn  I 
Great  is  God,  in  that  He  hath  bestowed  on  us  those 
instruments  wherewith  we  till  the  ground.  Great  is 
God,  because  Pie  hath  given  us  hands  and  a  throat, 
and  a  body  —  that  we  grow  insensibly — that  even 
when  sleeping  we  breathe.  Thus  should  we,  on  every 
occurrence,  celebrate  God  and  superadd,  of  all  the 
most  excellent  and  divine  hymn,  that  He  hath  given 
us  the  faculty  of  apprehending  and  using  these  things 
orderly. 

“  Wherefore,  since  most  men  are  blind  and  ignorant 
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of  this,  should  there  not  be  some  one  who  should  dis¬ 
charge  this  office;  and  who  should,  for  the  rest,  utter 
this  hymn  to  God  l  And  what  can  I,  a  decrepit  old 
man,  do  else  than  celebrate  God?  Were  I  indeed  a 
nightingale,  I  would  do  what  belongs  to  a  nightin¬ 
gale — if  a  swan,  what  becomes  a  swan;  but  since  now 
I  am  endowed  with  reason,  I  ought  to  praise  God. 
This  is  my  duty  and  concernment,  and  so  I  do.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  I  desert  this  employment  while  I  have  the 
power,  and  to  the  same  duty  I  exhort  you  all.” 

Let  the  unthankful  creature,  who  surfeits  himself 
with  Heaven’s  bounty,  and  will  not  lift  up  his  eyes 
nor  say,  “  I  thank  Thee,”  bow  down  his  head  at  this 
joint  rebuke  of  inspired  and  uninspired  wisdom.  Let 
his  cheek  burn  when  the  heathen  gives  pious  lessons 
to  the  Christian.  Nay,  let  him  play  pupil  to  the  skies, 
and  the  ocean,  and  the  mountains,  and  caves  of  the 
earth.  “For  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge  of  God.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  their  voice  is  not  heard.” 

Now,  if  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  not  too  busy 
to  praise  their  king,  but  in  their  swiftness  are  still 
making;  music  to  God;  and  if  the  ocean  seems  to  show 
a  gladness  as  it  swings  up  to  its  bounds,  and  kisses 
with  its  briny  lips  the  shore;  and  if  the  sluggish  earth 
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can  wake  up  its  voice  to  praise  the  God  who  ruleth 
it — then  surely,  as  that  pagan  says,  “  we,  since  we  are 
endowed  with  reason,  ought  to  sing  hymns  to  God, 
and  speak  well  of  him.”  The  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
are  said  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  God,  not  because 
God  has  conferred  upon  them  any  benefits,  hut  be¬ 
cause  He  is  in  himself  worthy  of  glory.  Their  glad¬ 
ness  does  not  spring  from  the  sense  of  their  own 
worth,  but  of  his.  They  rejoice  because  it  is  the 
Lord  who  reigneth  over  them ;  instead  of  an  inferior 
being.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  are  inspirited  with 
high  hopes  for  our  communit}  when  this  annual  pe¬ 
riod  of  thanksgiving  returns,  and  we  are  summoned 
together  to  rejoice  because  the  Lord  is  our  king. 
We  feel  then  that  men  are  answering  their  nature, 
and  we  know  that  everything  that  answers  its  nature 
has  a  security  for  happiness.  This  I  apprehend  was 
the  reason  why  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  are  by  the 
Psalmist  made  synonymous  when  he  declares  that  “it 
is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.  It  is 
a  joyful  and  pleasant  thing  to  be  thankful,  and  praise 
is  comely.”  The  words  of  the  text  declare  the  do¬ 
minion  of  God  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  our  duty  to 
rejoice  in  that  fact.  The  dominion  of  God,  although 
the  first  fact  of  religion,  is,  nevertheless,  the  most 
effective  of  truths — besetting  us  behind  and  before, 
and  laying  its  hands  upon  us  in  every  position  of 
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affairs.  It  prompts  the  earliest  prayer  of  childhood, 
restrains  the  self-sufficiency  of  youth,  wields  a  mastery 
over  our  strong  manhood,  and  puts  the  everlasting 
arms  beneath  ns  when  we  are  old  and  dying.  It  for¬ 
tifies  ns  against  the  mischiefs  of  nature,  and  sweetly 
profits  by  nature’s  beneficence.  It  is  an  antidote  to 
our  grief  and  a  curb  to  our  pride.  It  is  a  power  to 
convict  a  nation  of  its  madness,  and  to  uphold  a 
nation  in  its  woes.  It  makes  perdition  hopeless,  and 
gives  to  the  anthems  of  glory  their  ceaseless  theme. 
All  this  worketli  the  one  and  self-same  truth,  viz: 
that  “  the  Lord  reigneth.” 

For  our  present  purpose  of  adoration  and  praise  we 
may  distinguish  this  governance  of  God  into  several 
departments— accordingly  as  He  rnles  over  the  natu¬ 
ral  world,  as  He  directs  his  providence,  as  He  holds  a 
moral  sway,  and  as  He  sways  the  destinies  of  nations. 

I  need  only  to  remind  you  of  the  first  to  awaken 
emotions  in  your  bosoms  with  which  every  sunny 
morning  and  every  pale  twilight  have  made  you  fami¬ 
liar.  If  you  stretch  your  gaze  into  the  immeasurable 
sky,  you  feel  the  swelling  of  the  sublime  conception 
within  you,  that  God  reigneth;  and  yet,  when  you 
narrow  down  your  look  to  the  little  broken  dewdrop 
upon  the  grass,  and  see  that  whole  upper  firmament 
mirrored  in  miniature,  yet  with  perfect  truth,  the 
dewdrop  is  as  eloquent  as  the  sky,  telling  of  the 
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Almighty  One  who  made  them  both.  And  then, 
again,  if  you  track  the  giant  course  of  the  sun,  as  he 
runs  rejoicingly  on  his  errand,  or  grasp  a  single  one 
of  its  beams  and  dissect  its  filaments  of  colored  light, 
you  feel  perhaps  equally  that  there  is  the  same  omni¬ 
potence  in  each  —  that  each  phenomenon  attests  a 
Deity.  The  cohesion  of  particles  by  attraction  and 
the  stability  of  the  universe  by  the  same  attraction — 
the  extrication  of  a  particle  of  gas  and  the  rush  of 
the  tempest — the  quick  electric  spark  and  the  flash 
of  the  lightning — the  minute  chemistry  of  a  snow¬ 
flake  and  the  seething  caldron  of  a  volcano — are  equal 
vouchers  for  the  Divine  sway  and  governance. 

The  course  of  the  seasons,  seedtime  and  harvest,  the 
closing  and  the  opening  year,  are  full  of  God.  He 
rideth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  maketh  the 
clouds  his  chariot,  and  his  presence  is  in  the  habit¬ 
able  and  the  uninhabitable  parts  of  the  globe.  liis 
pavilion  is  the  deep  darkness,  but  his  goings  forth  are 
light,  and  beauty,  and  life.  All  power  is  his,  animate 
or  inanimate.  The  sweep  of  his  arm  summons  a  new 
world,  fractures  a  planet,  or  quenches  a  sun.  Ano¬ 
ther  movement  of  Omnipotence  brings  down  a  spar¬ 
row  to  the  ground.  He  spreads  forth  the  gorgeous 
garniture  of  the  skies,  and  He  decks  the  lilies  of  the 
field.  He  counts  up  his  worlds  by  hosts,  and  he 
numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  As  King  of  all  the 
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visible  and  invisible  creation,  we  are  all  ready  to 
admit  that  the  Lord  reigneth. 

And  because,  moreover,  of  his  lordship  over  nature, 
He  becomes,  by  necessary  consequence,  the  ruler  of 
what  we  call  Providence — that  is,  the  ordering  and 
arrangement  of  man’s  life  and  man’s  history.  Lor 
whenever  the  system  of  natural  laws  and  events  comes 
into  contact  with  human  agency,  it  takes  on  a  new 
dignity,  rises  to  a  higher  level  of  power,  and  inaugu¬ 
rates  a  new  dominion  of  God.  It  is  no  longer  a 
dead  mechanism,  terminating  in  itself,  but  becomes 
identified  at  once  with  the  career  and  destinies  of 
moral  and  intelligent  beings. 

Man’s  life,  planted  amidst  this  system  of  natural 
influences,  finds  its  root,  development,  and  fruit  chiefly 
from  his  position.  Ilis  common  motives  are  suggested 
by  it.  His  intelligence  is  evoked,  his  voluntary  agency 
is  excited,  his  purposes  are  shaped,  his  energies  in¬ 
spired  and  quickened,  his  conduct  guided,  his  cha¬ 
racter,  therefore,  moulded,  and  his  whole  manhood 
determined  eminently  by  the  relation  he  sustains  to 
the  system  of  natural  laws  and  facts  which  surrounds 
him  on  every  side  and  presses  him  at  every  point. 
His  life,  in  its  success  or  failure,  will  be  pronounced 
accordingly  as  he  deals  with  the  influences  of  that 
system  with  courage  or  with  caution — boldly  strug¬ 
gling,  or  wisely  obeying. 
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Thus  potential  are  natural  causes  in  constructing 
the  history  of  man,  and  thus  does  the  realm  of  nature 
overlap  the  region  of  intelligent  and  moral  life.  The 
natural  government  glides  into  the  providential,  and 
constitutes  God  the  Lord  who  reigns  over  both. 

It  is  true  that,  in  contemplating  the  field  of  provi¬ 
dential  events,  we  meet  with  another  element  of  power 
besides  that  of  nature ;  the  influence,  namely,  of  man 
upon  his  fellow-man,  through  the  interlacing  connec¬ 
tions  of  affection,  interest,  and  sympathy,  which  often 
weave  many  lives  into  one  tissue,  and  which  create 
the  great  principle  and  law  of  human  life  that  “no 
man  liveth  to  himself.” 

This  fact  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  denote  that 
there  is  no  supreme  power  controlling  human  events, 
and  that  man’s  social  life  and  character  are  the  fruit 
of  pure  voluntariness  of  his  own,  or  of  other  men’s 
acting  upon  him.  Yet,  while  it  is  true  that  the  im¬ 
pelling  influence  which  acts  upon  me  may  proceed 
directly  from  the  will  and  action  of  another  man,  it 
is  still  true  that  to  me  that  influence  is  both  foreign 
and  unaccountable.  It  is  not  of  my  own  begetting. 
It  springs  not  out  of  my  own  voluntariness.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  no  part  of  my  personal  merit  or  demerit.  It 
is  to  me  a  force  as  extraneous  as  the  invisible  influ¬ 
ences  of  nature,  or  as  the  blind  fatality  of  chance.  It 
is  created  for  me,  not  by  me ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to 
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me  as  the  assignment  of  a  superior  power,  watching 
and  controlling  my  ways,  making  me  the  subject  of  a 
providence  whose  character  is  divine,  whose  governor 
is  the  Lord  that  reigneth.  But,  whether  this  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  he  exercised  through  natural  or  human 
influences,  we  meet  its  omnipresence  in  every  walk  of 
life,  and  in  every  department  of  action.  lie  incites 
and  blesses  me  by  natural  objects  and  events,  as  well 
as  by  my  social  human  relations,  and  he  brings  me 
into  affliction  by  physical  calamity,  or  by  the  conduct 
of  my  fellow.  And  because  it  is  the  Lord  who  reign¬ 
eth  thus  over  my  condition,  his  reign  is  an  intelligent 
reign,  and  his  supervision  is  a  providence ,  having  a 
forethought  purpose  and  an  omniscient  choice  of  the 
means  for  executing  his  purpose. 

Now,  underneath  this  condition  of  man  as  a  subject 
of  a  divine  providential  rule,  there  lies  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  voluntariness.  Supreme  and  forceful  as 
this  sway  of  Providence  may  be,  it  cannot  annihilate 
or  impair  that  prime  condition  of  human  agency  which 
constitutes  man  an  intelligent  subject  of  a  divine  go¬ 
vernment — an  agent  instead  of  a  thing.  And  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  voluntariness,  acting  under  providential 
influences,  the  system  of  Providence  assumes  a  teach¬ 
ing  and  disciplinary  character,  so  that  man’s  moral 
nature  is  trained  by  his  circumstances,  and  tutored 
by  his  experiences,  until  it  ripens  into  the  finished 
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character  which  he  is  to  bear  forever.  There  happens 
to  him  hardly  an  occasion  which  does  not  give  play 
to  his  moral  powers  and  try  the  fibre  of  his  motives. 
His  virtues  and  his  sins  are  the  fruits  of  his  opportu¬ 
nities  used  or  abused.  His  emergencies  beget  alike 
his  splendid  acts  of  moral  heroism,  or  the  base  defeat 
of  his  conscience  and  the  wronging  of  his  own  soul. 

And  so  the  system  of  Providence  assumes  the 
character  of  a  moral  administration,  and  man’s  con¬ 
dition  under  it  becomes  a  moral  probation,  whose 
consequences  rest  not  with  his  life  on  earth,  but  cling 
to  his  moral  nature,  live  as  long  as  his  moral  con¬ 
sciousness,  survive  the  grave,  travel  with  him  to  the 
Judgment,  and  shape  out  the  form  of  his  retribution 
in  an  eternity  saved  or  undone.  From  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  we  see  the  Divine  government  as¬ 
suming  a  fresh  dignity,  and  rising  to  a  new  height  of 
grandeur.  From  a  sovereignty  over  the  natural  world 
it  passes  by  an  ascending  series  into  a  Providential 
government  and  a  Moral  administration.  It  takes  in 
successively  the  grades  of  created  being — the  inani¬ 
mate,  the  social,  the  intelligent,  the  moral,  and 
bringing  them  all  and  equally  beneath  its  sway,  this 
triple  government  culminates  into  the  majesty  of  a 
sovereignty  which  sits  on  a  universal  throne,  and  to 
which  belongs  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory  forever  and  ever. 
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And  now  let  ns  pass  to  survey  yet  another  and 
peculiar  realm  of  the  Divine  governance,  viz.,  His 
control  of  states  and  nations.  This  truth  bears  a 
new  and  very  significant  import.  The  Divine  lord- 
ship  over  the  natural  world  is  a  fact  which  affects  us 
as  individuals.  His  providential  and  moral  govern¬ 
ments  likewise  address  our  separate  personalities. 
They  insulate  each  man  from  all  other  men,  and 
hold  him  answerable  for  himself  at  the  bar  of  an 
Omniscience  which  searches  every  heart,  and  traces 
each  man’s  peculiar  history,  as  if  he  were  the  singular 
and  sole  creature  for  whose  probation  these  several 
governments  were  framed. 

But  this  governance  of  God  over  states  and  nations 
brings  into  luminous  position  the  social  character  of 
man.  It  regards  him  not  in  his  individuality  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent,  but  as  joined  and  compacted 
with  others  in  a  certain  form  of  corporate  life.  He  is 
simply  one  of  the  constituent  portions  of  a  body 
which,  nevertheless,  has  its  subsistence  independently 
of  him.  Born  before  him,  living  after  him,  the  State 
is  to  each  man  as  our  natural  bodies  are  to  the  parts 
and  particles  which  compose  them.  These  bodies 
live  on  in  the  integrity  of  a  complete  physical  man¬ 
hood,  although  each  part  and  member  is  undergoing 
continual  successive  changes.  The  processes  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  of  exhaustion  never  stop  ;  the  atoms  of  our 
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animal  frames  have  been  many  times  removed  by 
excretion  and  decay,  yet  the  identity  of  the  human 
body  does  not  cease.  We  call  it  the  same  body  still. 
Its  members  are  as  complete,  its  functions  as  perfect, 
its  life  as  constant  in  its  untiring  flow,  as  if  the  body 
were  composed  of  incorruptible  elements.  Like  this, 
by  a  fair  analogy,  is  the  body  of  the  State. 

It  has  its  being  independently  of  the  particular 
members  which  compose  its  frame.  It  has  a  charac¬ 
ter,  an  authority,  an  identity,  whether  its  constituent 
members  be  few  or  many — whether  they  be  good  or 
bad — whether  they  be  ancient  or  short-lived.  It  is  a 
State  still — a  body  politic,  a  social  institute — having 
an  abstract  and  hidden  life  which  pervades  that  body 
and  makes  all  the  diverse  members  one  by  the  bands 
of  a  corporate  connection;  so  that  the  State  lives  on 
amid  all  the  changes  of  population,  and  outlives  each 
generation  but  the  last.  Its  organization  may  be 
impaired,  but  it  holds  its  life.  Its  laws  may  be 
changed,  but  it  is  a  State  still. 

It  may  be  a  monarchy  in  its  form,  or  a  republic; 
but  the  vital  authority  is  supreme — its  abiding  essence 
is  the  same.  That  unseen  subsistence  which  clothes 
itself  in  the  forms  of  government,  and  with  which 
resides  the  dignity  of  government,  which  lays  its 
solemn  claim  on  every  member  of  the  body  governed 
— that  invisible  power  lives  on  in  its  own  proper  in- 
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dividuality,  behind  the  throne,  above  the  Congress; 
Congress  or  the  throne  being  only  the  mouth-piece 
of  its  sovereign  decree.  It  is  the  nation’s  self; 
which  nothing  can  destroy  but  anarchy,  tearing 
asunder  the  bonds  of  membership,  until  the  very 
substance  of  the  body  is  disorganized  and  dissolved. 

Now,  this  national  subsistence — this  political  crea¬ 
ture — is  of  divine  authorship.  God  appointed  it  at 
the  first.  It  was  created  in  harmony  with  the  social 
instincts  of  man.  It  was  the  last  of  three  several  in¬ 
stitutions  which  He  established  for  man’s  well  being: 
here  on  earth.  When  He  decreed  that  it  was  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  he  disclosed  the  deep  plan 
in  which  our  probationary  state  was  modelled.  Fore¬ 
most  stood  the  institution  of  the  Family,  perpetual  as 
the  race  of  mankind.  Next  the  institution  of  the 
visible  Church,  constant  as  human  sin.  And  lastly, 
the  institution  of  the  State,  for  the  conservation  of 
social  rights,  and  therefore  as  durable  as  our  social 
wants. 

These  social  creations  of  God  were  subject  to  his 
divine  will,  amenable  to  his  sovereign  control,  capable 
of  guilt  or  virtue,  and  liable  to  reward  or  blame. 
God  has  always  dealt  with  men  on  the  footing  of 
their  social  as  well  as  their  private  character.  If  He 
blasts  a  family  stock,  or  removes  the  candlestick  from 
a  church,  so  has  He  decreed  the  punishment  of 
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nations,  ancl  written  with  his  silent  finger,  over 
against  the  throne,  the  fiery  sentence  of  its  wo. 

But  States,  unlike  the  men  who  constitute  their 
bodies,  are  not  immortal.  Their  probation  is  in  this 
life,  and  so  is  their  retribution.  Within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  man’s  history  on  earth,  you  may  behold 
their  whole  finished  life.  The  world  of  individual 
men  survives  the  dissolution  of  the  tomb  and  the 
wreck  of  the  universe,  and  the  human  eye  cannot 
penetrate  the  thick  darkness  of  the  coming  life  to 
know  their  individual  destinies.  But,  in  a  nation’s 
history,  the  plan  of  retribution  is  drawn  within  the 
compass  of  human  vision,  and  we  behold  a  judgment 
established  here  on  earth  proceeding  on  the  same 
moral  principles,  and  executed  with  the  same  infal¬ 
lible  precision  and  certainty  as  the  judgment  of  eter¬ 
nity.  God  is  everywhere  the  judge  who  lifteth  up  and 
putteth  down.  But  it  is  the  State,  and  not  man,  who 
is  upon  its  trial. 

A  watchful  eye  is  upon  its  career.  A  divine  and 
almighty  hand  is  stretched  out  continually  to  shed 
down  blessing  and  glory  upon  the  upright  and  virtu¬ 
ous  State,  to  chastise  its  waywardness  with  a  calamit¬ 
ous  rod,  or  else  to  sweep  it  aAvay  with  a  sharp  scythe 
of  vengeance  on  account  of  its  iniquities.  It  may 
laud  itself  in  its  arrogance,  and  forget  the  God  that 
sitteth  above.  But  He  laugheth  it  to  scorn;  and 
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although,  in  his  almighty  patience  of  endurance,  he 
may  lengthen  the  tether  of  its  privilege,  and  extend 
the  term  of  its  probation,  yet  there  is  an  overhanging 
doom  to  fall  upon  its  guiltiness  when  its  guilt  grows 
inveterate.  A  mightier  nation  whom  God  sends 
shall  tread  upon  its  heels  in  the  pursuit  of  vengeance, 
or  its  own  dangerous  elements  shall  internally  com¬ 
bine,  the  judicial  madness  of  the  people  shall  explode 
the  political  fabric,  confusion  shall  overthrow  the 
State,  and  dragons  shall  be  in  her  palaces.  This  is 
the  theology  of  history;  forgotten,  so  far  as  I  know, 
by  all  historians  but  one,  and  the  forgetfulness  of 
which  has  made  all  history  profane  in  a  had  sense. 
This  is  the  piety  of  politics;  scorned  by  almost  all 
politicians,  whose  scorning  is  the  most  fearful  omen 
that  overhangs  our  civil  destiny.  I  call  upon  you  to 
acknowledge  it  to-day,  my  friends,  with  heartfelt 
adoration,  that  Jehovah  reigneth  over  the  nation. 

For  if  ever  we  had  need  to  acknowledge  it,  it  is 
now.  This  day  of  civic  thanksgiving  threatens  to  be 
among  those  latter  days  which  shall  leave  our  grand 
political  fabric  among  the  things  that  have  been — 
when  our  thanks  must  he  given  for  civil  blessings 
perished  and  lost.  We  cannot  think  of  it  without  a 
shudder,  a  shudder  which  is  made  up  of  patriotism, 
fellowship,  and  pride,  all  violated  and  broken.  God 
has  permitted  on  this  American  land  a  sublime  and 
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fearful  experiment  of  self-government.  It  is  a  sub¬ 
lime  thing  for  thirty  millions  of  people  to  undertake 
the  work  of  controlling  themselves  by  their  own  sense 
of  right  and  duty,  with  no  power  above  them  but 
that  of  their  own  laws — sworn  to  no  allegiance  but 
that  of  truth  and  justice,  mutually  conceived  and 
universally  acknowledged,  and  with  no  king  but  con¬ 
science. 

In  such  a  government,  man  approaches  his  sublime 
ideal,  guided  not  by  power,  but  by  principle.  Every 
energy  may  be  put  forth  to  the  utmost,  with  none 
other  than  a  moral  check,  and  liberty  may  run  on, 
step  by  step,  with  reason,  until  the  whole  humanity 
is  developed  in  the  dignity  of  its  godlikeness.  This 
is  the  theory  of  our  government,  sublime  if  successful, 
but  awful  in  its  failure.  If  venality,  selfishness,  par¬ 
tiality,  and  partisanship  infect  the  government,  the 
nation’s  head ;  if  passion,  pride,  envy,  avarice,  in¬ 
justice,  dishonesty,  corrupt  the  people,  the  nation’s 
heart,  then  the  nation’s  God  averts  his  face  from  us, 
and  then  comes  the  crash  and  havoc  of  a  great  force 
out  of  gear — the  wretchedness  of  conscience  perverted 
by  passion,  and  the  hopelessness  of  liberty  run  mad 
into  licentiousness. 

Thus  far  we  have  thanked  God  for  the  nation, 
great,  united,  and  free.  We  have  sung  a  jubilate 
which  has  echoed  over  the  seas  till  more  than  half 
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the  world  has  heard  it.  And  more  than  half  the 
world  has  sent  its  tribute  of  glad  emigrants  to  swell 
our  glory  and  strength,  till  it  appeared  as  if  God  was 
forming  a  grand  amalgam  of  the  nations — gathering 
all  the  specimen  tribes  of  men  into  one,  to  make  of 
that  one  the  controlling  power  of  the  world,  until  by 
its  influence  it  should  constrain  all  other  nations  into 
one  great  brotherhood  like  itself. 

So  plainly  had  all  this  been  wrought  and  aided  by 
Providence,  that  our  love  for  this  great  Union  took 
on  a  sacred  tinge,  and  our  patriotism  was  piety.  In 
the  days  past,  so  holy  seemed  the  bond  of  fraternity 
that  no  Christian  prayer  was  uttered  with  more 
assurance  of  acceptance  than  the  prayer  that  God 
would  preserve  the  Union;  and  the  same  pious 
breath  that  uttered  the  supplication  was  thought  to 
be  not  less  pious  when  it  imprecated  a  palsy  to  the 
arm  that  should  strike  a  blow — a  scorching  to  the 
tongue  that  should  utter  a  scoff  or  scorn,  and  a  blight¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  that  should  conceive  a  plot  against 
the  brotherhood  of  States.  But  all  this  is  past  and 
gone. 

Thirty  years  ago  began,  in  some  parts  of  the  land, 
the  cool-blooded  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  Union. 
The  generation  whose  young  intellect  was  first  stimu¬ 
lated  by  that  problem  has  grown  up  into  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Union  is  worthless.  And  now, 
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within  that  conviction,  stiff  and  hard  as  cast-iron, 
there  boils  an  enthusiasm  of  passion  which  threatens 
at  any  moment  to  explode  the  whole  fabric  and  turn 
the  republic  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  fragments.  Shall 
it  be  thus'?  oh  God!  Shall  the  wheels  of  time  be 
rolled  back  to  the  period  of  our  severance  and  vas¬ 
salage?  What  then  becomes  of  all  the  past — the 
glorious  past  ?  To  whom,  then,  belongs  the  glory  of 
our  national  independence — the  fruit  of  the  mingled 
blood  of  North  and  South?  Whose  then  is  Wash¬ 
ington  ?  Whose  the  heritage  of  fame,  world-honored, 
but  now  split  into  parcels?  Who  would  dare  to 
boast  of  revolutionary  pedigree?  What  tongue  would 
not  falter  to  claim  an  ancestry  whose  nobility  was 
earned  by  strife  and  blood,  for  the  very  Union  which 
that  tongue  scoffs  at  and  repudiates?  Whose  ears 
would  not  tingle  at  the  name  of  a  patriot  grandsire 
shaming  the  posterity  who  trample  his  martyr  blood 
in  the  dust  of  his  broken  Republic?  Who  shall  give 
us  another  fourth  of  July?  What  becomes  of  the 
grand  lesson  which  we  have  been  teaching  to  the 
world  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the  dignity  of 
freedom?  How  will  absolutism  laugh  and  abjectism 
clank  its  chains  with  severer  woe?  Austria  in  Hee. 

o 

Hungary  in  tears.  Young  Italy,  with  the  dew  of  its 
birth  yet  fresh  upon  it — will  not  its  exulting  life 
turn  pale  and  sickly  again  with  despondency? — 
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What  becomes  of  the  American  name,  potential  in 
all  lands'?  Who  will  know  America?  What  is 
America  broken  to  pieces?  Brethren,  it  requires  the 
sternest  stuff  that  religious  faith  was  ever  made  of  to 
stand  beneath  this  burden  of  sad  reflections  and 
fears,  and  look  up  to  Heaven  and  calmly  say — “  The 
Lord  reigneth — let  the  earth  rejoice.”  Yet  it  must 
be  said  and  deeply  felt.  The  crisis  that  is  upon  us 
compels  our  thoughts  away  from  every  human  re¬ 
source  up  to  Him  who  “  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the 
earth,  before  whom  the  nations  arc  as  grasshoppers — 
who  talceth  up  the  Isles  as  a  very  little  thing.”  In 
the  ordinary  line  of  human  history,  crises  are  gene¬ 
rally  creative — great  emergencies  beget  great  men, 
and  momentous  issues  suggest  their  own  sufficient 
and  splendid  redress. 

Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  times  some  character  of 
majesty  rises  above  the  rest,  to  whom  all  eyes  and 
hearts  turn  longingly,  and  by  an  instinct,  as  the  man 
of  the  age,  who  alone  can  ride  the  tempest,  compose 
its  fury,  and  constrain  its  rest — the  deliverer.  We 
have  had  such  an  one,  the  God-given  Washington. 

Will  God  give  us  another?  Where  is  he  whose 
word  is  of  majesty  to  hush  the  many-voiced  fury — 
whose  name  is  the  rallying  word  of  brotherhood  and 
peace — whose  colossal  influence,  stretching  over  the 
land,  shall  unite  the  warring  sections,  and  reconcile 
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the  angry  parties  in  himself?  We  look  for  him  in 
vain. 

Our  peril  falls  so  suddenly  upon  us,  that  we  know 
not  where  to  look,  for  it  is  not  decadence  that  threat¬ 
ens  us,  but  demolition. 

If  the  emergency  had  been  less  rapid,  the  man 
might  have  grown  with  it — might  have  grown  up  to 
meet  it — been  developed  by  it — been  conformed  to 
it — been  in  every  way  its  equal.  But  there  is  no 
man.  From  the  dead  level  of  mental  mediocrity  there 
rises  not  a  single  public  intellect  of  authority  enough 
to  suggest  the  saving  wisdom.  Above  the  yet  baser 
level  of  public  morality,  there  stands  no  one  character 
of  such  unquestioned  public  virtue  as  to  constrain  a 
general  reverence.  And,  if  there  were,  is  there  enough 
of  public  conscience  left  to  reverence  it — to  recognize 
it — to  feel  how  awful  goodness  isl  Here,  alas!  is 
our  danger,  because,  here,  alas !  is  our  ill-desert,  and 
our  sin.  Our  public  policy  has  not  been  virtuous. 
Our  historical  acts  have  not  been  just.  We  have 
abused  our  power.  We  have  warred  with  the  de¬ 
fenceless.  We  have  crushed  the  dependent.  Nations 
are  our  accusers  before  the  God  of  nations.  The 
Indian  and  the  Mexican  appeal  against  us.  And  we 
are  self-accused  besides.  Corruption,  bribery,  intem¬ 
perance,  and  quarrel,  have  infested  our  legislation, 
and  with  our  growing  prosperity,  our  pride,  self-will, 
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covetousness,  selfishness,  and  passion,  have  swollen 
and  effloresced  into  all  sorts  of  prurient  immorality. 
Do  we  not  need  a  day  of  rebuke  and  chastening'? 
Ought  not  our  towering  crest  of  pride  to  be  brought 
low? 

When  the  national  conscience  is  drugged  and  stu- 
pefied,  does  it  not  need  a  wound  to  awaken  it  ?  Be¬ 
cause  God  has  not  abdicated  his  dominion,  may  it 
not  be  that  he  is  teaching  us  to  be  still  and  know 
that  he  is  God?  And  yet,  because  he  reigneth,  may 
we  not  learn  a  lesson  of  duty,  that  shall  yet  save  the 
Republic?  If  one  part  of  the  nation  has  invaded  the 
rights  of  another  part,  by  offensive  and  unbrotherly 
legislation,  may  there  not  be  time  to  repent,  and 
amend,  and  retract  the  offence,  doing  right  first,  and 
then  asking  the  reward  of  right  doing? 

And  because  the  Lord  reigneth,  we  may  pray  that 
he  would  so  rule  the  wills  of  this  people,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  done  shall  be  done  deliberately,  rationally, 
peaceably,  and  with  his  approval;  and  then,  though 
the  nation  be  divided,  we  may  still  rejoice.  If  his 
divine  wisdom  shall  order  the  separation  of  the  bro¬ 
therhood,  then  shall  we  not  be  forsaken  though  we 
be  alone.  And  even  if  like  all  other  democracies  we 
should  be  destined  to  be  riven  asunder,  and  disinte¬ 
grated  from  sea  to  sea  (for  the  spirit  of  schism  is  pro¬ 
lific),  even  if  States  be  resolved  into  towns,  and  com- 
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munities  divided  into  classes,  and  classes  broken  into 
factions,  and  factions  beaten  into  pieces  of  indivi¬ 
duality,  to  carry  out  the  independence  and  self-will 
of  us  Americans,  then — why,  even  then — rejoice  that 
the  Lord  reigneth;  for  if  there  be  no  reigning  Lord 
God  Omnipotent  to  sway  the  unruly  wills  of  men, 
and  turn  their  hearts  like  rivers  of  water,  alas  for  us 
and  for  our  children,  and  alas  for  man!  Resort  to 
Him,  then,  in  the  thick-coming  evils,  and  show  how 
devoutly  grateful  you  are  for  his  sovereignty,  by 
making  use  of  it  for  the  nation’s  weal.  In  the 
cordial  remembrance  of  our  civil  blessings  to-day, 
recount,  along  our  nation’s  history,  the  steps  of  a 
Divinity  which  has  thus  far  shaped  our  ends,  and  let 
his  past  mercies  be  the  argument  to  till  our  mouths 
when  we  plead  mightily  for  the  conservation  of  the 
people’s  rights  and  the  nation’s  life. 


